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Studies  in  the  Freshman  Year  in 
Sweet  Briar  College 

Introduction 

This  pamphlet,  prepared  for  the  use  of  freshmen  entering  Sweet  Briar 
College,  is  planned  as  a  guide  in  the  choice  of  courses  for  the  first  year 
and  as  an  introduction  to  the  plan  of  studies  at  the  college.  Before 
choosing  her  studies  for  the  freshman  year  the  student  should  consider 
the  general  plan  of  her  college  work,  not  necessarily  choosing  her  field 
of  concentration,  but  informing  herself  about  the  opportunities  which 
the  college  offers  and  considering  the  relationship  between  her  prepara- 
tory work,  her  freshman  course  and  her  later  studies  so  that  the  whole 
may  have  both  unity  and  breadth. 

The  descriptions  of  courses  open  to  freshmen  are  published  here  in 
more  detail  than  in  the  college  catalogue,  and  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  relate  the  material  to  preparatory  courses  and  to  degree  requirements. 
The  pamphlet  should  be  used  as  a  supplement  to  the  catalogue,  as  con- 
stant reference  is  made  in  it  to  the  catalogue  statements. 

Freshmen  Advisers 

Each  freshman  at  Sweet  Briar  is  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty 
adviser  who  will  assist  her  through  the  first  two  years  of  her  course. 
When  the  student  meets  her  adviser  in  September  she  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  tentative  program  of  studies  which  she  now 
makes  and  to  change  the  program  in  ways  that  seem  desirable. 

Group  Plan  and  Major  Fields 

In  order  to  insure  a  desirable  distribution  of  courses  in  the  first  two 
years,  students  are  expected  to  carry  from  twelve  to  eighteen  semester 
hours  in  each  of  the  first  three  groups:  (See  pages  5  8-61  of  the  current 
catalogue.) 

I.  Language  and  Literature,  12  or  18  hours. 

II.  Natural  and  Mathematical  Sciences,  12  hours. 

III.  Social  Studies,  12  or  18  hours. 

IV.  Fine  Arts,  6  hours. 

Students  who  have  not  yet  found  the  subject  in  which  they  would 
like  to  concentrate  are  advised  to  choose  their  freshman  courses  with 
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special  attention  to  the  new  fields  open  to  them  in  college.  During 
recent  years  there  has  developed  much  more  freedom  of  choice  in  fresh- 
man subjects.  This  flexibility  of  freshman  programs  places  greater 
responsibility  on  the  student  for  informing  herself  about  the  oppor- 
tunities open  to  her  and  for  exercising  discrimination  in  making  her 
choices.  In  the  spring  of  her  second  year  each  student  must  make 
definite  choice  of  her  major  subject  or  field. 

Foreign  Language  Requirement 

Every  student  is  required  to  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  one  of 
these  foreign  languages:  French,  German,  Greek,  Italian,  Latin,  Spanish. 
Examinations  in  these  languages  are  offered  in  September  and  in  March 
of  each  year.  Freshmen  who  have  made  strong  records  covering  three 
or  more  units  in  any  of  these  languages  or  who  have  had  unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  mastering  a  foreign  language  may  succeed  with  the  exam- 
ination in  September,  upon  entrance.  It  is  usual  for  freshmen  to  take 
the  examinations  in  March.  On  page  62  of  the  current  catalogue  there 
is  given  a  list  of  the  courses  which  students  most  frequently  carry  in 
order  to  meet  the  reading  knowledge  requirement  in  the  various  lan- 
guages. 

In  general  it  is  advisable  for  freshmen  to  plan  their  courses  to  include 
a  foreign  language.  If  they  pass  the  September  reading  knowledge  ex- 
amination and  do  not  wish  to  continue  their  study  of  foreign  language, 
an  adjustment  in  the  program  of  studies  can  be  made. 

Number  of  Courses 

It  is  customary  for  freshmen  to  carry  fifteen  hours  each  semester  or 
thirty  hours  a  year  in  addition  to  the  required  work  in  physical  edu- 
cation. Unless  otherwise  noted  in  the  descriptions  of  courses  which 
follow,  all  courses  are  planned  to  carry  six  semester  hours  credit  for 
the  year  or  three  hours  for  the  semester.  For  students  who  have  any 
physical  dilSiculties  and  for  those  who  undertake  dining  room  service 
a  lighter  program  is  recommended.  Since  a  minimum  of  twenty-six 
hours  and  twenty-six  quahty  points  is  required  for  sophomore  standing, 
it  is  advisable  for  most  freshmen  to  carry  at  least  this  number  of  hours 
throughout  the  year. 

The  series  of  hygiene  lectures  scheduled  for  Friday  afternoons  during 
the  first  ten  weeks  of  the  session  is  required  of  all  freshmen  but  is  not 
carried  for  credit.  These  lectures  are  offered  to  assist  the  student  to 
adjust  to  the  campus  life  and  to  set  desirable  standards  for  her  daily 
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living.  An  achievement  examination  in  hygiene  will  be  given  to  all 
new  students  during  the  program  of  opening  days.  Students  who  pass 
this  test  will  be  exempted  from  the  hygiene  lectures  but  will  be 
required  to  keep  health  charts  and  to  report  for  conferences  with 
members  of  the  Department  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education.  (See 
pages  121-122  of  the  current  catalogue.) 

In  the  second  semester  a  series  of  classes  in  the  use  of  the  library  will 
be  conducted  by  the  Assistant  Librarian.  Attendance  will  be  required 
of  all  new  students  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  library  staff  are  in  need 
of  this  training. 

Required  Courses 

Except  for  Freshman  Composition  and  work  in  physical  education 
there  are  no  required  courses.  Students  who  do  not  carry  at  least  one 
year  (6  hours)  of  Greek  or  Latin  in  college,  however,  are  required  to 
take  Classical  Civilization,  History  191-192,  preferably  in  the  sopho- 
more year.  One  course  (6  hours)  each  in  history  and  laboratory  science 
is  required  for  the  degree,  so  most  freshmen  include  these  subjects  in 
their  program  of  studies. 

Achievement  Tests 

For  those  students  who  have  profited  by  unusual  opportunities  or 
who  have  taken  work  in  advance  of  the  normal  entrance  requirements 
achievement  examinations  are  offered  in  the  subjects  listed  below. 
The  passing  of  examinations  in  these  subjects  will  not  give  credit  to- 
ward the  Sweet  Briar  degree  but  will  admit  students  to  more  advanced 
courses,  and  in  certain  cases  will  absolve  the  departmental  and  group 
requirements.  Statements  regarding  required  reading  and  ground  which 
should  be  covered  for  the  examinations  have  been  prepared  for  certain 
courses.  These  statements  and  application  cards  will  be  sent  to  students 
who  request  them  before  September  1.  The  examinations  are  scheduled 
for  Thursday,  September  19,  1940. 

English  103-104,  Survey  of  English  Literature  (p.  97). 

Mathematics  1,  Plane  Trigonometry   (p.   126). 

Mathematics  2,  Solid  Geometry  (p.  126). 

Mathematics  3,  Algebra  (p.  127). 

Mathematics  8,  Introduction  to  Analysis  (p.  127). 

Music  1-2,  Elementary  Theory  and  Ear-Training  (p.  130). 

(The  numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  pages  in  the   1940-41   catalogue.) 
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Courses  in  modern  languages  in  which  the  student  is  prepared. 

Other  courses  subject  to  the  recommendation  of  the  department 
concerned. 

For  information  about  exemption  from  English  1-2,  Freshman 
Composition,  students  are  referred  to  the  statement  following  the 
description  of  that  course  given  below. 

Making  the  Tentative  Program  of  Studies 

After  studying  the  catalogue  statements  on  pages  5  8  through  62  and 
after  reading  the  supplementary  descriptions  of  courses  given  below, 
each  incoming  freshman  should  fill  out  the  enclosed  tentative  course 
card,  choosing  a  schedule  of  fifteen  to  thirteen  semester  hours  exclusive 
of  physical  education,  and  return  it  to  the  Registrar's  Office.  Enter 
the  numbers  of  the  desired  courses  in  the  second  column  on  the  card. 
Do  not  mark  the  card  in  any  other  way.  It  may  be  of  advantage  to 
return  the  card  to  the  Registrar's  Office  as  promptly  as  possible,  since 
places  in  certain  courses  are  limited  and  preference  must  be  given  in 
the  order  of  the  receipt  of  the  returned  cards. 

COURSES  OPEN  TO  FRESHMEN 

Prescribed  Courses 

English 

English  1-2.   Freshman  Composition. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  give  practice  in  the  elements  of  style, 
to  teach  the  use  of  references,  and  to  develop  the  critical  sense.  The 
composition  work  includes  the  organization  of  reference  material  in 
long  and  short  themes;  the  essay  based  on  direct  experience;  and  the 
expression  of  appreciation  of  various  writers.  A  study  of  the  sources 
of  the  English  language  is  designed  to  help  the  student  acquire  appro- 
priate vocabulary.  The  reading  consists  of  modern  essays,  biographies 
and  autobiographies,  and  an  anthology  of  poetry.  Also,  readings  in 
Enghsh  and  American  literature,  from  a  list  prepared  by  members  of 
the  department,  extend  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  is  required  of  every  freshman  not  exempted  by  the 
Department  of  English.  Each  student  whose  record  in  English  war- 
rants exemption  will  be  so  notified  during  the  opening  week  of  college. 
Those  wishing  to  accept  such  exemption  are  required  to  elect  English 
103-104,  Stirvey  of  English  Literature,  in  their  freshman  year. 
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Considerable  reading  is  required  supplementary  to  English  1-2. 
Students  who  wish  to  begin  this  during  the  summer,  thus  lessening 
the  work  of  the  freshman  year,  may  receive  a  copy  of  the  Freshman 
Reading  List  after  the  first  of  August  by  making  a  request  of  the 
Registrar's  Office.  Since  there  is  a  charge  of  twenty-five  cents  for  the 
list,  this  amount  should  accompany  each  request. 


Physical  Education 

Physical  Education  is  required  of  every  freshman  unless  she  is  excused 
by  the  college  physician.  A  thorough  physical  examination  is  given  to 
each  student  during  the  opening  days.  Students  may  elect  sports 
according  to  their  preferences.  See  pages  121-126  of  the  current  cata- 
logue. Because  so  many  upperclass  students  have  elected  riding  for 
their  fall  sport,  entering  students  will  not  be  admitted  to  beginners' 
classes  for  required  credit  in  physical  education  this  fall,  but  may  ride 
as  an  elective  sport.  Freshmen  will  have  the  same  opportunity  as  other 
students  to  elect  riding  in  the  winter  and  spring. 

Whenever  possible,  arrangements  are  made  each  season  for  golf 
classes  by  the  professional  from  a  near-by  club.  The  cost  has  averaged 
twelve  dollars  a  season. 


Elective  Courses 
group  i language  and  literature 

English 
English  115,  116.    Speech. 

This  course  is  intended  to  acquaint  students  with  the  principles  un- 
derlying good  speech,  and  to  give  them  practice  in  the  application  of 
these  principles.  The  first  portion  of  the  first  semester  is  given  to  the 
study  and  practice  of  correct  methods  of  voice  production,  of  enun- 
ciating each  of  the  individual  sounds  in  the  language,  and  of  articu- 
lating these  sounds  in  combination. 

The  remainder  of  the  first  semester  and  all  of  the  second  is  devoted 
to  study  of  and  practice  in  proper  phrasing,  emphasis,  inflection, 
rhythm  and  tempo  in  connected  discourse,  and  to  practice  in  platform 
speaking  and  the  oral  interpretation  of  prose,  poetry,  and  drama. 

Open  to  all  students  including  freshmen  who  have  made  a  satisfac- 
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tory  recording. '•■    Course  115  is  prerequisite  to  course  116.   Three  hours 
throughout  the  year.    Credit  three  hours  each  semester. 

Greek 

Greek  1-2.    Elementary  Greek. 

This  course  covers  the  fundamental  facts  of  Greek  grammar,  with 
practice  in  reading  and  writing.  From  the  beginning  of  the  course  the 
student  reads  quotations  from  masterpieces  of  prose  and  poetry,  in- 
cluding selections  from  Plato.  It  is  advisable  that  students  who  elect 
this  course  should  have  had  four  units  in  Latin  for  entrance.  If  a  stu- 
dent who  presents  only  three  entrance  units  in  Latin  wishes  to  elect 
it,  she  should  consult  the  head  of  the  department.  If  this  course  is 
followed  by  Greek  103,  104,  the  student  is  eligible  to  take  the  reading 
knowledge  examination  in  Greek.    See  catalogue,  page  62. 

Latin 
Latin  1-2.   Vergil  and  Ovid. 

Vergil's  Aeneid  I-VI  will  be  read  and,  if  time  permits,  selections 
from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  The  first  six  books  of  the  Aefieid  tell 
the  story  of  the  destruction  of  Troy,  the  flight  of  Aeneas,  his  wander- 
ings and  adventures  until  he  reached  the  promised  land  of  Italy.  The 
sixth  book,  the  most  famous  of  all,  describes  his  visit  to  the  under- 
world. There  is  a  review  of  Latin  syntax  and  exercises  in  Latin  com- 
position. 

Open  to  students  who  offer  for  entrance  three  units  of  Latin  includ- 
ing Cicero. 

Latin  3-4.   Cicero. 

Three  of  the  orations  of  Cicero  against  Catiline  will  be  read,  the 
oration  for  the  poet  Archias,  and  the  De  Aiuicitia,  Cicero's  Essay  on 
Friendship.  In  connection  with  this  course  there  is  a  review  of  Latin 
syntax  with  exercises  in  Latin  composition. 

Open  to  students  who  offer  for  entrance  three  units  of  Latin  of 
which  the  third  unit  is  Vergil. 


''See  page  64  of  the  1940-41   catalogue. 
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Latin  5,  6.    Cicero,  Vergil  and  Ovid, 

In  the  first  semester  one  oration  of  Cicero  will  be  read,  and  either 
his  essay  On  Friendship  or  On  Old  Age.  In  the  second  semester  Vergil, 
Aeneid,  Books  VII  and  VIII  will  be  read.  In  these  Vergil  tells  the  story 
of  Aeneas'  landing  in  Latium,  his  betrothal  to  Lavinia,  and  his  visit  to 
Evander's  httle  city  on  the  Palatine,  which  was  destined  to  be  in  later 
days  the  center  of  Rome.  Selections  from  the  works  of  Ovid  will  also 
be  read.  In  addition  there  will  be  a  review  of  Latin  syntax  and  exer- 
cises in  Latin  composition. 

Open  to  students  who  offer  for  entrance  three  units  of  Latin,  of 
which  the  third  may  be  either  Cicero  or  Vergil. 

Latin  11,  12.   Livy  and  Horace. 

During  the  first  semester  Livy's  history  of  Rome,  Book  I,  will  be 
read.  Livy  is  a  master  of  narration  who  tells  many  fascinating  stories 
of  semi-legendary  character  which  archaeological  investigations  have 
proved  to  contain  historical  basis  and  which  represent  what  the  Romans 
themselves  believed  about  their  early  history.  Livy's  first  book  deals 
with  the  founding  of  Rome  and  its  early  history  under  the  kings. 
During  the  second  semester  Horace's  Odes  and  Epodes  will  be  read. 
Horace  is  the  lyric  poet  of  the  Augustan  Age,  a  contemporary  and 
friend  of  Vergil.  His  poetry  reveals  a  delightful  philosophy  of  life  and 
is  of  the  greatest  possible  value  in  increasing  the  student's  appreciation 
of  English  literature,  since  quotations  from  and  allusions  to  Horace 
run  "hke  a  golden  thread"  through  all  English  literature. 

Open  to  students  who  offer  four  units  of  Latin  for  entrance.  Stu- 
dents who  take  Latin  11,  12  are  eligible  to  take  the  reading  knowledge 
examination  in  Latin  in  March  of  the  current  year.  See  catalogue, 
pages  61   and  62  under  Foreign  Language  Requirement. 

French 
French  1-2.    Elementary  French. 

First  semester:  A  grammatical  text,  with  exercises,  oral  and  written; 
pronunciation  with  aid  of  phonetics;  acquisition  of  vocabulary;  read- 
ing for  translation;  dictation.  Intensive  reading  begins  after  about  six 
weeks.  Second  semester:  Continuation  of  the  grammar;  introduction 
of  elementary  prose  composition;  reading  and  discussion  of  more  diffi- 
cult prose  in  class.    About  500  pages  of  reading. 

For  beginners. 
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French  3-4.    Intermediate  French. 

First  semester:  Systematic  review  of  grammar  with  suitable  exercises. 
Translation  of  short  stories  and  novels.  Drill  in  phonetics  and  pronun- 
ciation; study  of  idioms;  discussions  in  French;  dictation;  outside  read- 
ing. Second  semester:  Survey  of  French  civilization  with  discussions  in 
French.  Outside  reading  and  oral  reports  in  French.  The  aim  of  the 
course  is  to  give  students  a  thorough  understanding  of  grammatical 
principles,  practice  in  expressing  themselves  orally  and  in  writing,  and 
a  general  knowledge  of  French  literature  and  culture.  About  1,000 
pages  of  reading. 

Open  to  students  who  offer  two  units  of  French  for  entrance. 

French  27-28.    Survey  of  French  Literature. 

This  course  offers  a  broad  general  view  of  French  literature  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  present  time.  French  history,  science,  and  art  are 
discussed  in  order  to  give  the  background  for  literature.  Selections 
from  writers  of  each  great  literary  movement  are  studied  and  discussed 
in  class.   The  course  is  conducted  entirely  in  French. 

Open  to  students  offering  three  or  four  units  of  French  for  entrance 
and  whose  courses  have  been  conducted  in  French.  This  course  is 
recommended  to  students  who  intend  to  spend  their  junior  year  in 
France, 

French  29-30.    French  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. 

A  survey  of  nineteenth  century  prose  and  poetry,  beginning  with  a 
study  of  Rousseau  and  the  eighteenth  century  origins  of  Romanticism. 
First  semester:  Romantic  poetry,  novel,  drama.  Second  semester:  The 
realistic  and  symbolistic  movements  in  poetry,  the  novel,  and  the 
theatre.  Conducted  mainly  in  EngHsh,  but  French  is  used  increasingly 
during  the  year.    Practice  in  the  writing  of  French. 

Open  to  students  offering  three  or  four  units  of  French  for  entrance. 

French  31-32.    Elementary  French  Conversation. 

Students  who  intend  to  continue  the  study  of  French  in  college  will 
find  it  helpful  to  elect  French  31-32,  a  one-hour  course  in  French 
conversation,  in  addition  to  French  3-4,  or  French  27-2  8,  or  French 
29-30. 
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German 

German  1-2.  Elementary  German, 

The  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  permanent  grammar 
foundation,  an  elementary  reading  knowledge  and  to  enable  her  to 
understand  fluent  but  uncomplicated  spoken  German  and  to  present 
her  ideas  in  a  free  but  simple  conversational  style.  It  aims  to  give  the 
student  a  varied  cultural  background  by  short  daily  talks  on  the  part 
of  the  instructor  on:  Andersen's  and  Grimm's  fairy  tales,  the 
Nibelunga,  Tristan,  and  Parsifal  Sagas,  Wagner's  operas,  the  Passion 
Play  of  Oberammergau,  German  university  life,  etc.  German  is  used 
wherever  possible  in  the  classroom  and  much  stress  is  placed  on  getting 
the  student  to  speak  good  German.  Each  student  chooses  her  own 
partner  with  whom  she  practices  spoken  German  outside  the  classroom 
and  checks  her  pronunciation  by  means  of  records  and  songs. 

German  3-4.    Intermediate  German. 

The  course  aims  to  enable  a  student  to  get  a  good  reading  knowledge 
of  more  advanced  texts  and  to  stimulate  rapid  reading  for  enjoyment. 
Intensive  training  in  vocabularly-building  and  word  analysis  is  given 
as  an  aid  towards  passing  the  reading  knowledge  examination.  The 
course  aims  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  idiomatic  German 
and  considerable  fluency  in  spoken  idiomatic  German.  Frequent  talks 
on  the  part  of  the  instructor  to  widen  literary  and  cultural  back- 
ground, train  the  student's  ear  and  develop  her  appreciation  of  the 
beauty  of  German.  A  thorough  introduction  to  classical  literature 
with  special  emphasis  upon  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller.  The  master- 
pieces of  the  18th  and   19th  centuries  are  read. 

German  is  the  only  language  of  the  classroom.  The  student  speaks 
German  outside  the  classroom  in  collaboration  with  a  partner. 

After  having  successfully  passed  this  course  the  student  is  eligible 
to  take  the  reading  knowledge  test  in  German.  See  pages  61  and  62 
of  the  current  catalogue. 

Open  to  students  offering  two  units  of  German  for  entrance. 

German  27-28.    Survey  of  German  Literature. 

Discussions,  reading,  lectures  on  the  history  of  German  literature. 

1.  Literature  before  Lessing.  The  aim  is  to  trace  the  parallel  devel- 
opment of  literature,  social  conditions,  and  religious  ideals  of  the  times. 
Specimens  of  heroic  epics,  of  chivalric  romances,  the  Minnelied,  and 
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of  other  literary  genres  will  be  read  in  class  and  outside  (those  of  the 
older  periods  in  modern  German  translations)    and  discussed  in  class. 

2.  In  connection  with  the  Old  and  Middle  High  German  Period, 
Richard  Wagner's  dramas,  Der  Ring  dcr  Nibeliingen,  Tristan  und 
Isolde,  Parsifal  and  Die  Meisfersinger  von  Nurnberg,  will  be  read. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  revival  of  literary  themes  in 
the   19th  century. 

3.  The  main  works  of  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller,  as  far  as  they 
have  not  yet  been  covered  in  Intermediate  German,  the  first  and  second 
Romantic  Schools,  and  the  prominent  members  of  the  Swabian  group 
will  be  studied.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  development  of 
realism,  naturalism,  with  special  emphasis  on  Grimm,  Heine,  Hebbel, 
Keller,  Hauptmann,  impressionism  and  expressionism. 

The  German  lectures  will  at  first  be  delivered  in  simple,  slowly 
spoken  sentences  and  will  increase  in  number  and  difficulty  as  the 
course  progresses.  As  far  as  possible  class  discussions  will  be  conducted 
in  German. 

Open  to  students  offering  three  units  of  German  for  entrance. 

German  129.    The  German  Lyric. 

This  course  will  include  the  development  of  the  German  lyrical 
poetry  and  the  character  of  the  various  phases  to  our  own  days,  incor- 
porating enough  of  the  poetry  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  to  show  the 
general  trend.  It  will  include  Middle  High  German  lyric  poetry  (in 
modern  German  translation),  the  Minnelied  and  the  Volkslied,  the 
Kirchenlied  with  particular  emphasis  on  Martin  Luther,  the  secular 
poetry  of  Luther  and  his  contemporaries,  the  revival  of  German  poetry 
through  Opitz,  and  the  patriotic  songs  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

The  course  will  also  include  Gellert's  Kirchenlied  and  the  Ana- 
creontic poetry,  the  Gottinger  Dichterbund  with  special  emphasis  on 
Klopstock's  Odes  and  Hymns,  the  German  Dichterwald,  representing 
Uhland,  Mueller,  Eichendorff  with  emphasis  on  the  Wanderlieder,  the 
poetry  of  Weltschmerz,  Heine,  and  the  very  modern  period.  In  select- 
ing the  poems  a  plan  of  systematic  variation  is  adopted,  particularly 
regarding    the   various   Romantic    groups    (Jena,    Berlin,    Heidelberg). 

Open  to  students  offering  three  units  of  German  for  entrance, 

German  130.   Goethe. 

This  course  will  be  devoted  to  an  intensive  study  in  class  of  Goethe's 
shorter  poems  and  of  Faust,  its  genesis,  its  sources,  and  its  influence 
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in  literature.  The  place  of  Faust  in  Goethe's  own  development  will  be 
given  special  attention. 

The  lectures  in  this  course,  which  are  given  in  German,  treat  the 
works  of  Goethe  in  his  youth,  in  his  classical  period,  and  in  his  maturity 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  principal  characteristics  to  the  time  of 
Goethe's  literary  cooperation  with  Schiller.  There  will  be  supplemen- 
tary  discussion   of  Goethe's   autobiography,   Dicbfnng   und   Wabrbeit. 

Open  to  students  offering  three  units  of  German  for  entrance, 

German  131-132.  Intermediate  German  Conversation  and 
Composition. 

Spoken  and  written  exercises,  with  special  attention  to  idioms,  on 
subjects  connected  with  modern  Germany,  its  life,  customs,  and  insti- 
tutions. Discussion  and  criticism  of  modern  German  literature.  Topics 
for  study  according  to  the  needs  of  the  students. 

Open  to  students  offering  two  units  of  German  for  entrance,  with 
the  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Italian 
Italian  1-2.   Elementary  Italian. 

The  first  semester  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  pronunciation,  the 
essentials  of  grammar,  and  the  development  of  a  simple,  practical 
vocabulary.  The  work  of  the  second  semester  consists  of  a  more  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  fundamentals  of  grammar,  further  vocabulary 
building,  and  the  study  of  present  day  Italian  life.  Upon  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  this  course  the  student  is  expected  to  be  able 
to  express  in  Italian  simple  ideas  relative  to  everyday  life  and  to 
understand  spoken  and  written  Italian  of  average  difficulty. 

For  beginners. 

Spanish 
Spanish  1-2.    Elementary  Spanish. 

The  first  semester  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  pronunciation,  the  essen- 
tials of  grammar,  and  the  development  of  a  simple,  practical  vocabu- 
lary. The  work  of  the  second  semester  consists  of  a  more  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  fundamentals  of  grammar,  further  vocabulary  build- 
ing, and  the  study  of  present  day  Spanish  life.  Upon  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  this  course  the  student  is  expected  to  be  able  to  express 
in  Spanish  simple  ideas  relative  to  everyday  life  and  to  understand 
spoken  and  written  Spanish  of  average  difficulty. 

For  beginners. 
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Spanish  7-8.    Introduction  to  Spanish  Literature. 

This  course  is  designed  to  help  the  student  acquire  some  ease  in  ex- 
pressing herself  both  orally  and  in  writing,  and  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  main  currents  of  Spanish  literature.  The  first  semester  will 
be  devoted  to  verb-drill  and  theme  writing,  and  the  study  of  the  history 
of  Spanish  literature,  through  the  Golden  Age  with  representative 
readings.  In  the  second  semester,  besides  studying  the  most  represen- 
tative authors  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  the  class  will  concen- 
trate on  conversation  and  composition. 

Open  to  students  offering  two  or  three  units  of  Spanish  for  entrance. 

Spanish  121-122.    Spanish  Literature  of  the  Golden  Age. 
See  catalogue  statement,  page  156. 

GROUP   II NATURAL   AND   MATHEMATICAL   SCIENCES 

Botany 
Botany  1,  2. 

The  course  aims  to  enable  the  student  to  get  greater  enjoyment  from 
her  surroundings  and  to  give  her  an  understanding  of  the  importance 
of  plants  in  the  life  of  the  earth.  The  first  semester  is  concerned  with 
the  higher  plants — how  they  are  constructed;  how  they  reproduce; 
how  they  manufacture  plant  substance  from  raw  materials;  and  the 
part  which  they  have  in  the  rotation  of  elements  in  Nature.  The  sec- 
ond semester  deals  with  the  evolution  of  the  plant  kingdom.  A  series 
of  plants  ranging  from  simple  microscopic  forms  to  the  flowering 
plants  is  studied.  A  general  survey  is  made  of  the  plants  on  the  earth 
today  in  order  to  learn  how  they  might  have  evolved  from  the  vege- 
tation which  was  here  millions  of  years  ago.  There  is  some  field  work 
for  the  identification  of  the  campus  trees  and  for  the  study  of  plants 
in  their  natural  habitats. 

Chemistry 
Chemistry  1-2. 

Chemistry  1-2  provides  a  very  thorough  treatment  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  chemistry,  presented  in  a  manner  to  arouse  a  deep 
interest  in  the  science  and  its  significance  in  daily  Hfe,  to  encourage 
independent  thinking,  and  to  develop  the  ability  to  reason  systemati- 
cally. It  places  particular  emphasis  upon  such  matters  as  the  atomic 
and  molecular  theories,  crystal  structure,  valence  and  atomic  structure, 
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chemical  equilibrium,  ionization,  and  avoids  the  less  necessary  and  more 
technical  topics  such  as  the  balancing  of  complex  equations,  the  solu- 
bihty  product  law,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  many  less  famihar  elements  and 
compounds.  Throughout,  the  treatment  attempts  to  humanize  the 
science  of  chemistry  in  the  most  effective  manner. 

Separate  sections  are  provided  for  students  with  and  without  high 
school  chemistry. 

Physics 
Physics  1,  2. 

Physics  studies  the  General  Laws  of  Nature.  It  takes  up  the  expla- 
nation of  how  machines  work,  how  motors  run,  how  airplanes  fly,  how 
ice  is  made,  how  our  electric  current  is  made  and  brought  to  us,  how 
musical  sounds  are  produced.  It  studies  light  and  its  colors,  and  in- 
struments made  to  help  our  eyes,  such  as  eye-glasses,  telescopes,  micro- 
scopes, cameras.  It  gives  the  student  practice,  in  the  laboratory,  in 
handling  delicate  instruments,  in  hooking  up  of  electric  circuits,  in 
making  accurate  measurements.  In  short,  it  puts  the  student  en  rapport 
with  the  great  advances  in  knowledge  underlying  our  material  progress. 

Zoology 
Zoology  1,  2  or  1,  4. 

Zoology  is  the  study  of  animals — their  structure;  how  their  organs 
and  systems  help  them  to  live;  where  they  live  and  their  relations  to 
other  living  things.  Zoology  1  is  an  intensive  study  of  the  frog,  intro- 
ducing the  student  to  biological  principles  and  giving  a  general  idea 
of  the  structure  and  functions  of  higher  animals,  including  man.  In 
Zoology  2,  with  the  knowledge  of  animal  life  gained  in  the  first  semes- 
ter as  a  background,  a  series  of  animals  beginning  with  the  simplest 
and  proceeding  through  more  complex  types  is  studied.  This  suggests 
the  Hne  of  development  of  animal  life.  The  student  who  wishes  more 
information  than  is  given  in  Zoology  1  on  the  structure  and  function 
of  the  human  body  may  get  it  in  Zoology  4.  Models  and  the  dissection 
of  a  small  mammal  give  an  understanding  of  the  structure  of  the 
human  body.  With  this  knowledge  a  few  experiments  and  discussions 
show  how  the  systems  and  organs  work  individually  and  how  they 
influence  each  other. 

Students  may  take  Zoology  1,2  or  1,  4  to  meet  the  degree  require- 
ment. Those  who  wish  to  take  more  work  in  Zoology  should  take 
Zoology  1,  2. 
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Mathematics 
Mathematics  1.    Plane  Trigonometry. 

The  name  Trigonometry  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words  meaning 
the  measurement  of  triangles.  This  course  includes  logarithms  and  the 
solution  of  triangles  by  means  of  logarithms — methods  which  are  used 
in  surveying  and  other  practical  problems.  It  also  includes  the  study 
of  angles,  the  six  important  ratios,  called  the  trigonometric  functions, 
and  equations  which  involve  those  ratios.  The  relations  proved  in 
trigonometry  form  a  sequence  giving  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
logical  building  of  mathematical  ideas.  These  relations  are  essential 
for  further  study  of  mathematics  and  for  its  application  in  such 
sciences  as  physics  and  astronomy.  The  course  presupposes  two  units 
of  preparation  in  algebra,  as  well  as  plane  geometry.  Some  of  the  most 
useful  elementary  algebraic  processes  are  reviewed  briefly  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  course.  These  include  exponents,  radicals  and  quadratic 
equations. 

Students  who  offer  one-half  unit  of  trigonometry  for  entrance  should 
take  Mathematics  3,  College  Algebra,  described  on  page  127  of  the 
catalogue. 

First  semester.  Open  to  students  who  offer  for  entrance  three  units 
of  mathematics  or  three  and  one-half  units  including  solid  geometry. 

Mathematics  2.   Solid  Geometry. 

"We  have  a  slogan  for  this  course,  "Think  straight  and  say  exactly 
what  you  mean."  We  study  the  relation  of  lines  and  planes  in  space 
of  three  dimensions,  prisms,  pyramids,  cylinders,  cones,  and  spheres. 
We  try  to  make  the  geometrical  proofs  concerning  them  in  good 
logical  order  and  every  statement  as  clear  and  accurate  as  possible. 

Students  who  offer  for  entrance  one-half  unit  of  solid  geometry 
should  take  Mathematics  6,  College  Geometry,  or  Mathematics  8,  Intro- 
duction to  Analysis,  described  on  page  127  of  the  catalogue. 

Second  semester.  Open  to  students  who  offer  for  entrance  three 
units  of  mathematics  or  three  and  one-half  units  including  trigo- 
nometry. 

Mathematics  3.   Algebra. 

College  Algebra  advances  from  the  familiar  preparatory  algebra  into 
such  topics  as  those  mentioned  in  the  catalogue,  page  127.  For  instance, 
topics  new  to  freshmen  are  the  number  of  possible  arrangements  of 
things  as  shown  in  permutations  and  combinations,  the  chances  at  dice 
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in  probabilities,  the  use  of  determinants  as  a  device  for  writing  briefly 
equations  that  would  otherwise  be  long  and  for  working  with  them  in 
a  short  and  elegant  way. 

Students  who  present  for  entrance  one-half  unit  of  advanced  algebra 
as  well  as  trigonometry  and  who  are  interested  in  continuing  the  study 
of  mathematics  should  register  for  Mathematics  103,  Statistics,  and 
consult  a  member  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics  upon  arrival. 

First  semester.  Open  to  students  who  oflfer  for  entrance  three  and 
one-half  units  of  mathematics  including  trigonometry. 

Mathematics  6.   College  Geometry. 

Second  semester.  Open  to  students  who  offer  for  entrance  three  and 
one-half  units  of  mathematics  including  solid  geometry. 

As  stated  in  the  catalogue,  page  127,  this  course  continues  plane 
geometry  from  a  more  advanced  standpoint,  introducing  new  ideas  of 
projection  and  proportion  while  employing  the  usual  methods  of  logical 
geometrical  proof. 

Usually  it  is  not  possible  to  give  both  Mathematics  6  and  Mathe- 
matics 8.    The  number  of  students  enrolled  must  be  considered. 

Mathematics  8.   Introduction  to  Analysis. 

Second  semester.  Open  to  students  who  offer  for  entrance  three  and 
one-half  units  of  mathematics  including  solid  geometry. 

This  course  is  offered  as  an  experiment  for  a  few  years,  replacing 
Mathematics  6,  College  Geometry,  for  students  who  have  already  had 
a  course  in  solid  geometry.  It  gives  an  opportunity  for  students  who 
enjoy  the  algebraic  side  of  mathematics  to  advance  at  once  into  topics 
usually  included  in  Mathematics  105,  Analytic  Geometry,  and  elemen- 
tary calculus.  The  content  of  the  course  varies  somewhat  with  the 
personnel  of  the  class.  Some  college  algebra  may  be  included.  The 
straight  Hne,  circle,  and  other  conies  are  treated  analytically.  The  pro- 
cess of  differentiation  of  algebraic  functions  is  studied  and  applied 
in  connection  with  the  study  of  tangents. 

Mathematics  21,  22.  Mathematical  Ideas. 

Open  to  all  classes.  This  course  is  planned  especially  for  those  stu- 
dents who  expect  to  take  no  other  mathematics  in  college.  It  is  meant 
to  give  some  appreciation  of  the  development  of  this  fundamental 
subject,  its  power  and  usefulness  in  modern  life.  Two  two-hour  prac- 
tice periods  will  assist  students  to  understand  the  principles  involved. 
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GROUP  III SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Economics 

Economics  101-102.   Principles  of  Economics. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  historical  growth  of  the  economic 
order  is  stressed  and  the  parallel  development  of  explanations  of  its 
workings.  This  introduces  the  student  to  a  picture  of  men  making  a 
living  in  a  complex  system  of  institutions  such  as  factories,  corpora- 
tions, and  banks,  and  also  to  the  literature  dealing  with  principles  of 
economics.  The  course  also  aims  to  bring  out  the  connection  of  eco- 
nomics with  other  studies  and  to  help  the  students  to  relate  them.  The 
bibliography  given  with  the  course  should  also  suggest  new  fields  of 
exploration  for  those  who  wish  to  continue  their  study. 

It  is  advisable  that  students  who  enter  the  course  as  freshmen  should 
have  had  American,  EngHsh  or  European  History  in  the  last  two  years 
of  preparatory  school,  a  Social  Study  course  or  other  preparation  or 
experience  which  has  made  them  wish  to  understand  the  workings  of 
the  economic  system. 

History 

There  are  three  courses  in  history  open  to  freshmen:  History  1-2, 
European  History;  History  3-4,  The  Ancient  World,  and  History  5,  6, 
Englishmen  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries. 

History  1-2.  European  History. 

This  is  a  survey  of  European  history  from  the  early  Middle  Ages  to 
the  present.  It  is  designed  to  provide  perspective  and  background  for 
a  better  understanding  of  the  modern  world,  as  well  as  training  in  the 
use  of  sources,  maps,  and  other  historical  materials,  which  will  aid  the 
student  in  more  advanced  history  courses  and  in  other  college  work. 
Supplementary  reading  enables  the  student  to  make  a  fuller  study  of 
selected  topics  in  line  with  her  individual  interests. 

After  an  initial  study  of  general  conditions  in  Europe  during  the 
transition  from  ancient  to  medieval  times,  the  course  traces  the  devel- 
opment of  the  chief  medieval  institutions — feudalism,  the  guild,  the 
manor,  the  Church,  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  revival  of  commerce 
and  of  city  life,  and  the  growth  of  the  national  monarchies.  This  is 
followed  by  a  survey  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  as  an 
introduction  to  the  modern  period.  The  latter  part  of  the  course  treats 
the  most  significant  factors  in  modern  European  history,  with  emphasis 
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on  the  Commercial  and  Industrial  Revolutions,  the  development  of 
liberalism,  nationalism,  imperialism,  and  democracy,  and  the  events 
which  led  to  the  first  World  War  and  to  the  present  international 
situation. 

History  1-2  is  planned  to  furnish  a  sound  basis  for  work  in  Euro- 
pean and  American  history,  and  is  also  especially  recommended  for 
students  who  plan  to  major  in  music. 

History  3-4.   The  Ancient  World. 

In  this  course  the  development  of  civilization  in  the  lands  about  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  is  traced  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  fifth  century 
of  our  era,  with  emphasis  on  the  diffusion  of  culture  and  the  character- 
istic institutions  of  the  Near  East,  Greece,  and  the  West,  culminating 
in  the  union  of  the  Mediterranean  World  under  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  inter-working  of  political,  social,  and  economic  factors  and  the 
outstanding  achievements  of  the  ancient  world  in  art,  literature,  re- 
ligion, and  philosophy  are  studied  by  means  of  assigned  reading,  class 
discussion,  illustrative  materials,  and  written  reports  in  the  preparation 
of  which  students  are  expected  to  make  use  of  literary  sources  as  well 
as  secondary  works. 

History  3-4  is  recommended  especially  for  students  who  plan  a 
major  in  ancient  history,  classics,  classical  civilization,  or  art. 

History  5,  6.    Englishmen  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries. 

In  the  first  semester  the  course  covers  the  Tudor  period  of  English 
history  (1485-1603)  and  stresses  the  part  that  Englishmen  played  in 
the  great  movements  of  the  time — the  Renaissance,  the  Reformation, 
discovery,  the  revolutions  in  agriculture  and  in  trade.  In  the  second 
semester  the  course  takes  up  the  Stuart  period  (1603-1688)  in  which 
England  worked  out  in  her  colonies  and  in  her  own  island  laboratories 
some  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  self-government. 

This  course  is  open  to  freshmen  who  have  had  European,  English  or 
American  history  in  the  last  two  years  of  preparatory  school.  It  en- 
deavors to  cross-section  that  work  at  a  significant  point  in  English 
history.  It  fulfills  the  requirement  of  six  hours  in  history,  prescribed 
for  the  degree.  Enrollment  is  limited  to  about  20  students.  A  student 
may  elect  the  first  semester  without  the  second,  but  may  not  elect  the 
second  semester  without  the  first. 
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Philosophy 

Philosophy  1,2.  Introduction  to  Philosophical  Thinking. 

A  course  designed  especially  for  freshmen.  The  practical  application 
of  philosophical  principles  to  the  problems  of  everyday  living.  Detec- 
tion of  simple  logical  fallacies.  Practice  in  discussing  problems  and 
following  them  through  to  their  logical  conclusions.  Principles  of 
mental  health,  including  laws  of  learning,  habit  formation,  human 
relations,  appreciation  of  values,  etc. 

Open  only  to  freshmen.  Three  hours  each  semester.  Credit  three 
hours  each  semester. 

Religion 
Religion  105,  106.    Old  Testament,  New  Testament. 

No  previous  Biblical  study  is  required  for  this  course.  The  first 
semester  deals  with  the  outstanding  events  and  characters  in  Old  Testa- 
ment history,  with  Hebrew  prose  and  poetry  in  its  historical  setting, 
and  with  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament,  particularly  as  seen  in  the 
prophets  and  the  Psalms.  The  second  semester  is  devoted  to  a  study 
of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  in  their  historical  setting  and  present 
day  application,  to  the  work  and  thought  of  St.  Paul,  and  to  the  prob- 
lems and  teachings  of  the  early  Christian  leaders  as  shown  in  other 
New  Testament  writings. 

GROUP  IV FINE  ARTS 

Art 
Art  1-2.   History  and  Appreciation  of  Art. 

In  this  introductory  course  of  the  Art  Department  studio  practice 
is  required  of  everyone,  whether  or  not  there  is  any  aptitude  for  draw- 
ing and  painting.  The  work  is  planned  to  clarify  matters  dealt  with  in 
the  lectures  and  reading.  By  studio  experiments  the  student  becomes 
familiar  with  the  language  of  line,  space,  and  color.  Thus  a  foundation 
is  laid  for  the  understanding  and  enjoyment  of  works  of  art. 

Art  3,  4.   History  of  Architecture. 

In  the  first  semester  a  brief  study  of  the  elements  of  architecture, 
the  significance  of  architecture  as  both  a  fine  and  a  useful  art,  and  the 
fundamental  types  of  construction  developed  in  the  historic  styles  will 
be  followed  by  a  study  of  prehistoric  dwellings  and  structures.  Then 
Egyptian,  Mesopotamian,  Greek,  Roman,  Early  Christian,  Byzantine, 
and  Romanesque   architecture   will   be   studied.     The   second   semester 
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will  consist  of  a  study  of  Gothic,  Renaissance,  and  modern  architec- 
ture. Throughout  the  year  lantern  slides  will  be  used  to  illustrate  the 
lectures  and  the  students  will  use  many  fine  photographs  in  their 
private  study.  Opportunities  will  be  offered  for  trips  to  such  places 
as  Charlottesville  and  Monticello,  Richmond,  Williamsburg,  and  Wash- 
ington, to  study  architectural  achievements  in  this  part  of  our  country. 

Practice  of  Art 
Art  9,  10.   Elementary  Course. 

No  credit  is  given  for  this  course.  It  is  planned  for  beginners  and 
for  those  who  have  not  had  sufficient  training  to  warrant  college  credit. 
Drawing  and  sketching  in  pencil,  charcoal,  and  color,  from  cast,  life, 
nature,  and  still  life  comprise  the  work  of  the  class.  The  course  aims 
to  develop  ability  to  see  and  represent  nature  in  terms  of  Une,  color, 
and  space. 

Art  109,  110.   Advanced  Course. 

Tliis  course,  as  its  name  suggests,  is  a  continuation  and  elaboration 
of  the  elementary  course.  Art  9,  10,  and  therefore  is  open  to  those 
freshmen  only  who  can  submit  specimens  of  their  work  which  indicate 
that  they  have  covered  the  ground  of  the  elementary  course  and  are 
capable  of  work  sufficiently  advanced  to  merit  college  credit.  One 
hour  of  credit  for  three  hours  of  work  in  the  studio,  when  taken  con- 
currently with  Art  1-2  or  Art  3,  4. 

Music 
Students  who  are  especially  interested  in  music  and  who  wish  to  con- 
tinue their  study  of  applied  music  may  be  permitted  to  take  Music  1-2, 
Elementary  Theory  and  Ear-Training  or  an  advanced  course  in  theory, 
if  an  achievement  examination  in  Music  1-2  is  passed,  together  with 
appUed  music  instead  of  one  of  the  subjects  described  above,  preferably 
history.  These  students  are  referred  to  the  statements  on  pages  13  3-136 
of  the  current  catalogue  regarding  requirements  for  credit  in  applied 
music. 

Music  1-2.   Elementary  Theory  and  Ear-Training. 

This  course  aims  to  give  a  student  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  music  and  the  necessary  background  for  all  the  other  courses 
in  the  music  department.  The  student  learns  to  construct  and  recog- 
nize all  forms  of  scales,  intervals,  and  simple  chord  construction.  Since 
music  is  the  art  of  thinking  in  sound,  great  stress  is  placed  in  this  course 
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upon  the  development  of  the  power  to  Hsten  and  the  sensitivity  of  the 
ear.  Sight-singing  is  offered,  which  should  appeal  especially  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  Glee  Club  and  Choir  music. 

Music  105-106.    Elementary  Counterpoint. 

The  meaning  of  key,  the  function  of  each  note  in  the  key,  rhythmic 
functions,  the  art  of  melody  writing,  the  functions  of  diatonic  con- 
sonance and  dissonance  in  the  combination  of  two,  three,  and  four 
melodic  voices. 

Open  to  new  students  who  pass  an  achievement  examination  in 
Music   1-2. 

Music  29-30.   Music  as  Literature. 

This  course  is  designed  to  increase  the  musical  understanding  and 
taste  of  the  student  through  a  study  of  the  trends  of  musical  develop- 
ment. The  course  is  conducted  by  means  of  classroom  lectures,  discus- 
sions and  musical  illustrations.    No  previous  musical  training  is  required. 

Open  to  freshmen  only  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Music    121-122.    Music   from    Folk    Song    Through    the    18th 
Century. 

A  study  of  folk  song  and  the  music  of  the  medieval  church.  Trou- 
badours, Minnesingers  and  Maestersingers,  the  Netherland  composers, 
Palestrina,  and  Elizabethan  music  followed  by  a  critical  study  of  the 
music  of  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  The  course 
traces  the  social  and  philosophic  forces  which  shaped  this  music,  and 
the  instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lectures,  assigned  readings,  and 
examples  discussed  in  class.  No  previous  training  is  required  for  en- 
trance to  this  course  but  a  good  general  knowledge  of  European  history 
is  desirable. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  four  hours.  An  optional 
third  hour  may  be  arranged  each  semester.  Open  to  freshmen  only 
with  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Applied  Music. 

If  students  desire  to  continue  their  study  of  piano  in  college  and 
receive  credit  for  their  work,  they  are  strongly  urged  to  read  carefully 
the  second  paragraph  under  Applied  Music  on  page  133  of  the 
catalogue.  The  music  faculty  regrets  that  they  are  often  not  able  to 
grant  college  credit  to  many  freshmen  because  of  their  failure  to  make 
sufficient   preparation   to   meet  our  requirements   for   credit  in   piano. 
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